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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 


Altrive Tales: collected among the Peasantry of Scotland, 
and from. Foreign Adventurers, By the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. With Illustrations by George Cruikshank. Vol. 1. 
London: Cochrane. 1832. pp. 352. 

Tue tales to be presented to the public in this series are 

to consist of a selection of the author’s most approved 

writings, interspersed with many original tales. We are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the writings of Mr Hogg 
to be able to form an opinion how large a portion of en- 
tertainment and instruction this announcement holds out 
to the reader; but we have a favourable presage from 
what we do know, that a selection is pretty sure to contain 
a due quantity of shrewd observation, a sensibility to the 
beauties of nature, considerable power in describing her 
works, and an occasional sprinkling of humour, The first 
volume is about half autobiography, a species of writing 
which almost all readers relish. The present example of 
it is written in a very candid spirit, the author being in 
nowise niggardly either of praise or blame both of himself 
and others; and even in those matters in which self-love 
may be supposed to have its influence, perhaps he will 
not be found to be very much in the wrong. We shall 
pick out a few passages here and there, im preference to 
attempting an analysis. The following will shew the dis- 
advantages under which the author originally laboured, 
and which, with the perseverance of a strong mind, he 


‘has surmounted: he now justly takes rank among the 


established authors of the day. 
* I am the second of four sons by the same father and 
No. 499. 








mother ; namely, Robert Hogg and Margaret Laidlaw ; 
and was born on the 25th of January 1772. My proge- 
nitors were all shepherds of this country. My father, like 
myself, was bred to the occupation ofa shepherd, and served 
in that capacity until his marriage with my mother; about 
which time, having saved a considerable sum of money, for 
those days, he took a lease of the farms of Ettrick house 
and Ettrick hall. He then commenced dealing in sheep 
—bought up great numbers, and drove them bothto the 
English and Scottish markets: but at length, owing to a 
great fall in the price of sheep, and the absconding of his 
principal ¢cebtor, he was ruined, became bankrupt, every 
thing was sold by auction, and my parents were turned 
out of doors without a farthing in the world. I was then 
in the sixth year of my age, and remember well the dis- 
tressed and destitute condition that we were in. «Although 
the late worthy Mr Brydon, of Crosslee, took compassion 
upon us, and, taking a short lease of the farm of Ettrick 
house, placed my father there as shepherd, and thus af- 
forded him the means of supporting us for atime. This 
gentleman continued to interest himself in our welfare 
until the day of his untimely death, when we lost the 
best friend that we had ia the world. 

* At such an age, it cannot be expected that I should 
have made great progress in learning. The school-house, 
however, being almost all at our door, I had attended it 
for a short time; and had the honour of standing at the 
head of a juvenile class, who read the Shorter Catechism 
and the Proverbs of Solomon. At the next Whit Sunday 
after our expulsion from the farm, I was obliged to go to 
service, and being only seven years of age, was hired by a 
farmer in the neighbourhood to herd a few cows; my wages 
for the half-year being a ewe lamb and a pair of new shoes. 
Even at that early age my fancy seems to have been a 
hard weighbour for both judgment and memory.— 
1 was wont to strip off my clothes, and run races against 
time, or rather against myself; and in the course of these 
exploits, which I accomplished much to my admiration, 
first lost my plaid, then my bonnet, then my coat, and 
finally, my hosen; and as for shoes, I had none. In 
that naked state did I herd for several days, till a shep- 
herd and maid servant were sent to the hills to look 
for them and found them all. Next year my parents 
took me home during the winter quarter, and put me 
to school with a lad named Ker, who was teaching the 
children of a neighbouring farmer. Here I advanced so 
far as to get into the class who read in the Bible. I 
had likewise, for some time before my quarter was out, tried 
writing, and had horribly defiled several sheets of paper 
with copy-lines, every letter of which was nearly an inch 
in length: thus terminated my education. ' After this I 
was never another day at any school whatever.” 

While serving as a shepherd at Mr Laidlaw’s, he says— 
‘ In the eighteenth year of my age, I first got a perusal 
of the Life and Adventures of Sir William Wallace, and 
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the Gentle Shepherd ; and though immoderately fond of | 
them, yet (what you will think remarkable in one who 
hath so much dabbled in verse) I could not help regretting 
deeply that they were not in prose, that everybody might 
have understood them; or, I thought if they had been in 
the same kind of metre with the Psalms, I could have 
borne with them. The truth is, | made exceeding slow 
progress in reading them. ‘The little reading that I had 
learned I had nearly lost, and the Scottish dialect quite 
confounded me; so that, before I got to the end of a 
line, | had commonly lost the rhyme of the preceding one ; 
and if I came to a triplet, a thing of which I had no con- 
ception, 1 commonly read to the foot of the page without 
pereeiving that I had lost the rhyme altogether. I 
thought the author had been straitened for rhymes, and 
had just made a part of it do as well as he could without 
them.’ 


Mr Hogg has had his vicissitudes as an agriculturist and, 
as an author he has experienced the usual ‘ miseries’ 
which appertain to that character. 
his transactions with the booksellers, in some of which 
he thinks himself aggrieved, but generally he ends by 
bearing favourable testimony to the booksellers. We 
shall pass over these matters. There is both truth and 
good sense in the following remarks :— 


“ T would never object trusting a bookseller, were he 
aman of any caste; for unless he wishes to reject an 
author altogether, he can have no interest in asserting 
what be does not think. But the plague is, they never 
read works themselves, but give them to their minions, 
with whom there never fails to lurk a literary jealousy, 
and whose suggestions may uniformly be regarded as any- 
thing but the truth. For my own part, I know that I 
have been looked on, by the learned part of the commu- 
nity, as an intruder in the paths of literature, and every 
opprobrium has been thrown on me from that quarter. 
The truth is, that 1 am so. The walks of learning are 
oceupied by a powerful aristocracy, who deem that 
province their own peculiar right; else, what would avail 
all their dear-bought collegiate honours and degrees ? 
No wonder that they should view an intruder, from the 
humble and despised ranks of the community, with a jea- 
lous and indignant eye, and impede his progress by every 
means in their power. I was unlucky, therefore, in the 
publication of my first novel, and what impeded me still 
further, was the publication of ‘ Old Mortality ;’ for having 
made the redoubted Burley the hero of my tale, I was 
obliged to go over it again, and alter all the traits in the 
character of the principal personage, substituting John 
Brown of Caldwell, for John Balfour of Burley, greatly 
to the detriment of my story. I tried also to take out 
Clavers, but I found this impossible. A better instance 
could not be given of the good luck attached to one per- 
son, and the bad luck which attended the efiorts of 
another.’ | 


Mr Hogg alludes more than once to the disgraceful 
practice of certain magazine-writers of putting his name 
to articles with which he had .nothing to do ;\a practice 
than which “we can conceive few things to deserve more 
unqualified reprobation ; nor can we imagine that it would 
ever have been adopted, if Mr Hogg had not, in the eyes 


He details several of | 


of the little-minded persons who so demeaned themselves, 


been considered from his station in society a safe person 
with whom to take liberties, 

At the end of the memoir, are “ Reminiscences of 
former days:’’—they are in fact part of the autobio- 
graphy, but they introduce to the reader more formally 
some of the author's literary acquaintance, among whom 
are Sir Walter Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, Allan 
Cunningham, Galt, Lockhart, and Sym.—We extract 
part of the account of Mr Southey. 


‘My first interview with Mr Southey was at the 
Queen’s Head Inn, in Keswick, where I had arrived, 
wearied, one evening, on my way to Westmoreland; 
and not liking to intrude on his family circle that even- 
ing, I sent a note up to Greta Hall, requesting him to 
come down and see me, and drink one half mutchkin 
along with me. He came on the instant, aud stayed 
with me about an hour and ahalf. But I was a grieved 
as well as an astonished man, when I found that he re- 
fused all participation in my beverage of rum punch. 
For a poet to refuse his glass was to me a phenomenon ; 
and I confess I doubted in my own mind, and doubt to 
this day, if perfect sobriety and transcendent poetical 
genius can exist together. In Scotland I am sure they 
cannot. With regard to the English, 1 shall leave them 
to settle that among themselves, as they have little that 
is worth drinking. « “4 #- ° 

‘ Southey certainly is as elegant a writer as any in the 
kingdom. But those who would love Southey as well 
as admire him, must see him as I did, in the bosom, not 
only of one lovely family, but of three, all attached to 
him as a father, and all elegantly maintained and edu- 
cated, it is generally said, by his indefatigable pen. The 
whole of Southey’s conversation and economy, both at 
home and afield, left an impression of veneration on my 
mind, which no future contingency shall ever either ex- 
tinguish or injure. Both his figure and countenance ate 
imposing, and deep thought is strongly marked .in his 
dark eye ; but there is a defect in his eyelids, for these 
he has no power of raising; so that, when he looks up, 
he turns up his face, being unable to raise his eyes; and 
when he looks towards the top of one of his romantic 
mountains, one would think he was looking at the zenith. 
This peculiarity is what will most strike every stranger in 
the appearance of the accomplished laureate.’ 

We shall speak of the works themselves when we have 
read more of them. To the present volume is prefixedia 
portrait of the author, engraved by W. C. Edwards from 
a drawing by Charlies Pox. It is a good likeness and 


reflects credit in both artists. 


Woman's Love, a Novel. By Mrs Leman Grimstone 
London: Saunders and Utley. 1832. 3 vols. 


In this novel, to whieh (greatly to our regret) circum- 
stances have hitherto prevented us from devoting due 
attention, there is, independent of the merit of the story, 
much to instruct and improve in the general obseryations. 
We have in a former Number given a copious extract 
relative to the manufacturing system; and we intended 
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to follow it up by another, on the vicissitudes of a man 
of letters. On referring, however, to the part, we find 
that the entire narrative is too long for our confined 
limits, and that it would be doing injustice to the fair 
author to mutilate it. Indeed, we have done this toa 
certain extent already; for in the novel, the account of 
the manufactory, and that of the author’s sufferings, are 
parts of the same narrative. The following introductory 
remarks we were compelled to omit: they are of a nature 
to excite very useful reflections, at a time when, with all 
the advantages of acknowledged improvements, depression 
clouds the features of perhaps the larger portion of the 


community. 


‘ The triumphs of literature,’ said Mr Willoughby, ‘ are 
those which yield the truest enjoyments, those bloodless 
victories which draw after them no wretches whose 
groans break audibly above the shouts of joy. Agricul- 
ture and literature are the gifts of the good deities to 
men, whilst trade and war are the masked mischievous 
donations of a demon.’ 

* You would not surely,’ cried Fitzarran, ‘ deprive the 
world of the spirit of naval and military glory; of the 
rich and vast resources of commerce and manufacture, 
which throw chains across the sea, and. unites nations 
by the link of mutual wants and reciprocal services.’ 

‘ Every nation,’ cried Mr Willoughby, ¢ is sufficient for 
itself. Happiness was never yet increased by multiplica- 
tion of wants ; and what else has the intercommunication 
of nations effected? To gratify new desires, the artificial 
and sick fancies of insatiate humanity, whose cravings 
increase the more they are administered to—nature, feel- 
ing, and habit have been outraged. The native of the 
torrid zone is torn from his golden sun and glowing 
clime, and placed in petrifying misery within the arctic 
circle; whilst he on the frigid zone is dragged to pant and 
languish at the equator. What is the fate of the almost 
amphibious diver? Does the pearl he raises from the 
deep, with the gradual yet certain sacrifice of his vitality, 
look lovelier on the brow of beauty than the unexpensive 
snow-drop, which she can pluck herself, and let it cost no 
tear, but such as heaven sheds upon and she may shake 
from it? What is the fate of the dark miner, who digs 
the diamond from the rock in darkness, in abstraction 
from this breathing world and all its beauty, as if his 
God had meant him, like the mole, to be inhumed alive ? 
When that diamond blazes on the breast of vanity, is it 
worth such purchase ? 

* All this is just to a certain extent,’ cries Beresford ; 
‘but your views are, I apprehend, too primitive. The 
facility of communication between nation and nation, has 
opened a quarry of exhaustless knowledge to man.’ 
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‘ Yes,’ said Mr Willoughby, ‘ he will go exploring other | 


countries, and leave his own unknown, as he will search 
into other bosoms, and suffer his own to be an unweéded 
wilderness. 
if it will please him better, the philosophy of cosmography 
strong upon him, begin with your own country ; if that 
does not employ your life, if you are still insatiate—stil! 


unsatisfied—go forth and compare it with others; bot [ 
will give you no assurance of being much wiser or happier 
for your pains, As for commerce, and its dark offspring 
manufacture, my heart recoils at the long train of human 


1 would say to him who has the passion, or | 
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misery they present to me. In most of the refinements 
of civilized life, 1 behold the engines of human torture ; 
has even the young bud of infancy, the gteen leaf of 
youth, been spared ? When I look upon that poor inno- 
cent, that unconscious inheritor of her father’s sorrows, 
and think of her and such as her being pent within the 
walls of a manufactory, when they ought to be growing, 
like other. products of nature, in the open air, and the 
glad sunshine, [ curse the devilish ingenuity and selfish 
avarice of my kind. 

‘Perhaps my strength of feeling on this subject may be 
traced to the fondest, holiest impression my heart ever 
owned. Such are often the springs of philanthropy, ori- 
ginating in some drop that has crept from our own hearts ; 
such often are the chords of sympathy that attach us to 
our kind, originating in some thread spun from the excru- 
ciation of private feeling; but no matter how selfish the 
source, so that its tendency be social.’ 





The Grecian: conducted by Archibald Adamson, now of 
Chriss Hospital, No. 1 and 2. London : Effingham 
Wilson: each 32 pp. 

Our attention has been drawn to this periodical, con- 
ducted by some intelligent youths in the Grammar School 
of the above institution. It is published every two 
months, and consists of miscellanies in prose and verse, 
as may be expected, of different degrees of merit. We 
recommend it to the patronage of all who like to encou- 
rage opening talent, when directed to the laudable pur- 
poses of self-improvement, and the increase of rational 
entertainment. 


The British Magazine, No. 2. London: Turrill. 
Tus Number is in general merit equal to the first. It 
is all alive to the merits of the Establishment, and alert in 
meeting the objections and attacks of its adversaries. We 
have our opinion as to what will be the issue of the con- 
test ; but we are sure that temperate discussion must be 
productive of good, and are therefore glad to see on both 
sides no disposition to shrink from it. 








WHAT IS NEWS? 
Tuere is a great hubbub just now about cbeap publica- 
tiens, and what is news, and what is not : and informa- 
tions have been laid before Magistrates against some of 
the more expensive literary publications, not from vin- 
dictive motives but to bring a disputed question to a final 
decision. As matters stand at present periodical writers 
cannot tell what to be at, for while they may be pursuing 
their course innocently and even laudably, telling their 
countrymen of something which may improve their 
condition and make them better subjects of the King, 
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some rogue of an informer may have them up before a 
Magistrate, charging them with the heinous offence of 
publishing news,—a certain commodity in which none un- 
privileged by a stamp is allowed to deal—even though the 
betrayal of treason might be the purport of the information. 
The question then returns, What is news? anc when 
does a fact become sufficiently stale to warrant an un- 
stamped paper to make use of it. We tread in the dark, 
and are likely to stumble; bat we believe we may safely 
advert to William Pitt’s plan of reform. We have 
heard or dreamed that since that time various proposi- 
tions of a similar and some of a more extensive kind have 
been brought forward; but when was the last? and what 
was its fate? Like the second grave-digger in Hamlet we 
are obliged to scratch our heads and answer, ‘ Marry! I 
cannot tell.” But unlikethat worthy, our inability is 
chargeable on others: we could tell, if we might, but the 
law seals our mouths, Therefore, we cannot say whether a 
certain assembly, who inherit the right of making laws 
for a certain people, have shown themselves alive to the 
perilous situation in which they stand, and have consented 
to forego privileges held to the prejudice of their fellow- 
men ; or, whether they have been fool-hardy enough to re- | 
ject a conservative measure, and risk the embroilment of | 
consequent on a revolution. We should not even if we 
were allowed think it of much consequence, to tell 
what some in that ‘ supposed’ assembly did or how they 
voted. We could suppose an infinite number of absur- 
dities uttered, and not be disposed to write against them. 
‘ This is too bad’—for Lord-————._ We could refrain 
from surprise even though the D—— of—— should pro- 








pose to abrogate or deny the rights of his fellow-crea- 
tures, and conclude his speech in reference to them by 
saying ‘ that he would do what he pleased with Ais own.’ 


| 
But we confess we should be proud to record the proofs | 


of growing intelligence among those who have by one of 
their order been styled incurables; we should not be slew 
to make known the salutary fact that titles though they 
could not confer did not necessarily shut out wisdom and 
common sense; and above all, we should like to be able 
to state that the possessors of an undue share of power 
and emoltument were prepared to make concession in a 
spirit of sympathy and enlightened consideration for the 
people at large. The result of a particular division is a 
matter of curiosity rather than of anxiety; a question 
merely of date. Is it to be in April, or is it to be later in 
the year? Is it to be so much and now, or is it to be 
more and later? Inthe general mind, certain things are 
entered as ‘ ro BE, and ‘ soon,’ The exact date is a very 





subordinate matter. 


THE WAILINGS OF A NEGLECTED AUTHOR 





Dear Mr Epitor,—I am one of that unhappy ‘genus 
irritabile’ who have belaboured me through three volumes 
of as good stuff or Iam notrue man) as have been put to- 
gether by any of the first rank or élite of the army of scrib- 
blers who write and write ;—and as to HUMOUR, that exces- 
sively rare commodity! and feeping in my characters, I 
will yield to nobody this side of Fielding and Smollett !— 
Now, is it not very hard with all this most certain—for I 
say not a word ofa hundred defects my three volumes may 
contain—l say, it is most certain not the smallest notice 
has been taken of my book, except by one or two of those 
pug-curs in literature, who bark at the heels of the tra- 
veller. Ihear, as I expected, that whoever reads my 
book is amused; but here lies the wit—so few read it! 
so very few have ever heard of it—and this brings me to 
the pith of what I have to say about the manner books 
are puffed into notice, or damned at once, as mine has 
been, to remain in a cellar, and only just coming to light 
through the process of being sold lumpus at Is. 6d. the 
copy, published at a guinea!—Alas! Sir, never have 
any of the dullest trash that ever issued from Colburn’s 
warehouse been so sold, under 3s. by way of waste paper, 
—aided to be sure by an hundred hired critical tongues 
and pens profuse in—* great interest,—powerful,’ ‘ ditto!’ 
‘surpassing, intense, dreadful attraction!’ ‘acute ob- 
servation,’ ‘ great depth!” &c. &c. 

Good heavens! by what an army of blockheads is 
the town over-run in the shape of eritics—Yes, intense 
blockheads !—that is very clever blockheads—for all these 
paid creatures of more or less nous and tact—from pert 
blunder, up to heavy common sense—all, all, labour in their 
vocation—not to tell the world what has or has not some 
share of genius in it—(that is far beyond their dulnesses) ; 
—no, their business is a matter of trade, to make 
it sell, like Peter Pindar’s razors. To watch them through 
all their doublings is as curious as to trace the wriggling 
of tadpoles ! They may be said, like the Kentuckians, to 
be half “ norse’”’—no, “ HALF ASS, HALF ALLIGATOR,’’ 
and they can certainly “ whip their own weight in wild 
cats.”’—Every paper, daily, weekly, every magazine and 
review, is in possession of this wonderful firm ; and not to 
have ashare or some footing behind the scene, woe to 
that wight who ventures on the town under the foolish 
idea that—nature, force, wit, humour, fancy, clear- 
ness, &c. is of the least use in making up a book drawn 
from the stores of imagination. Colburn or Murray’s 
names would knock down the stoutest genius—as they 
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can and do raise up some of the most lamentable imbecile 
blockheads that surely ever tortured a printer’s devil.— 
All I shall add just now is, that if this state of things 
goes on, ([ except Travels) we shall all become as stupid 
as owls, atid sense and nonsense be strictly synonimous. 
Oh! that the shades of Shakspeare, Fielding, Goldsmith, 
Smollet, Swift, Butler, Pope, Sheridan, &c. would take 
a peep at us. ZERO. 








PRUDENT RESOLUTION. 


Frienps of my soul, good night, good night, 
My heart grows warm, but my head grows light ; 
And though the first would bid me stay, 

The latter tells me to haste away: 

For I’m a star that must disappear 

Long ere the morning greets the sphere ; 

But you are planets, whose steady gaze 

Can openly brave Aurora’s rays, 

And whose bright disks till day will shine 

In the sparkling streams of rosy wine. 
Another glass would ruin me quite ; 

So, friends of my soul, good night, good night. 


Friends of my soul, no more, no more, 

I'll sip to-night of that ruby store, 

Lest in my homeward flight afar, 

I stumble against a brother star, 

And then, as the price of this night’s worth, 

We both should fall to the dull, dull earth ; 

Or mayhap rest, with funny dreams, 

In.one of its little muddy streams. 

To such a state ’twould ill become 

Such heavenly bodies as we to come, 

Another glass would ruin me quite ; 

So, friends of my soul, good night, good night. 
J. H. K. 





LINES TO —. 
ON WAKING ME FROM A DREAM. 


Why did’st thou wake me as I dreamed ? 
My dream it was so bright, so fair, 
So full of winning charms; it seemed 
So sweet, I could have dreamed for e’er. 
I saw no form of light and grace, 
No smile around the warm lips gleaming, 
No waving curl, no lovely face, 
No eye thro’ pearly dewdrops beaming ; 
No fairy scene, no earthly place,— 
And yct | was entranc’d and dreaming. 











I heard, oh heard, sweet accents flow 
From gentle lips in music low, 
But clear and most distinctly heard, 
With it most soothing influence bringing ; 
And yet it was no earthly bird, 
No angel’s voice, no seraph singing ; 
No being’s of another sphere, 
But mortal’s voice that reached mine ear. § 


I heard the tones of WayLett’s voice ; 
The fays of gone by time, when taking 

Their midnight dance, did ne’er rejoice, 
While listening to the blue-bell shaking, 

With hearts by half so pleased as mine, 

When I but hear that voice of thine. 

And Vesrris sang so sweetly clear, 

That it was more than bliss to hear; 

And Woop—by all my hopes I swear, 
The notes which left her gentle breast 
They weaned my soul from earth and care, 

And made it far—oh far too blest. 
And last of these, but not the least, 
From lovely Suirrerr’s warbling throat 
Such sounds upon the air did float, 
That as my listening ears did feast, 
And feared to lose the slightest note 
That burst upon them then—methought 
Some bird from Eden’s realm was caught. 


And thus were all their voices streaming 
In one sweet song, one thrilling air, 
And thus was I in happ’ness dreaming, 
When thou didst bring me back to care. 
G. C——n. 








TypocrapnicaL Error.—In a fashionable novel the 
author says, ‘Lady Emma trembled, grew pale, and im- 
mediately fainted.’ The printer putting p instead of J, 
rendered it, ‘ The lady grew pale and immediately 
painted.’ 


Beauty anp Urinrry Consorivep.—“ True beauty,” 
says Quinctilian in one of the finest passages of his work, 
“ can never be separated from utility. See yonder horse, 
how short his back, how beautiful it renders him, and at 
the same time how serviceable! How distinct are the 
veins, how well marked is the musculing of the practised 
wrestler! It adds, you say, to the comeliness of his form, 
and I say that it denotes likewise his agility and strength.” 
This observation may be said to contain within it the 
essence of all criticism, whether it relates to the material, 
the moral, or the intellectual world! It is this principle 
applied to moral beauty which has been so finely deve- 
loped by Hume in his “ Enquiry.” It is this, when ex- 
tended and appropriated, that forms the key to the theory 
of taste in all the fine arts.—W. 
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ABSURD MODE OF DISTINGUISHING LENT. 


[We quite agree with our correspondent as to the 
folly of the existing regulations. Of course he is not to 
be understood as censuring the tolerance of the perfor- 
manee at the Adelphi and Strand Theatres, but merely 
the restriction of the public to an allowedly inferior in- 
tellectual fire, while works of the highest genius and sub- 
limity are forbidden } 


TO THE TATLER. 
Dear Mr Tarier, 

The custom of closing the theatres on Wednesdays and 
Fridays during Lent, and a whole week before Easter, in 
the progress of Reform, theatrical and political, we must 
expect to see discontinued. The monstrous absurdity of 
this plan is very easily manifested, when we know that 
some of these theatres are open on the above nights, with 
amusements very nearly allied to theatrical, if not posi- 
Pray what are Mr Yates’s entertainments but 
theatrical, or do the Tableawx Vivans and Qptical Ilu- 
sions make them less so? and are not Mr Rayner’s en- 


tively so. 


tertainments theatrical, because the celebrated Ramo 
The 
fact is, it is improper and not Lenten, that Fanny 
Kemble and Miss Taylor should delight us with 
their acting in the Hunchback ; that Sheridan Knowles, 
should embody his 
conception: they must be thrown aside for worthier 


Samce and some others exhibit the same evening ? 


like his great prototype, own 
entertainers, such as Ramo Samee the Indian juggler ; 
some ‘ illustrious obscure’ with a Jong name, who speaks 
very well from his belly ; and a lady who astonishes by 
The 


cause of the preference so piously shewn for juggling, 


her wonderful performance on the musical glasses. 


feats of strength, and ventriloquism, on Lenten nights 
must be from the assumption that Shakspeare, Knowles, 
and the drama generally, are in their tendencies too bad 


or too irreligious (if religion has anything to do with it) 
for a season of fasting and prayer; and how such a posi- 
tion as that can be maintained I am at a loss to compre- 
hend; and vet, when it is considered, in what other light 
can the question be put? Do not the authorities say, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, during Lent, the theatres shall 
not be opened for dramatic representation, and at the 
same time admit the propriety of opening some of them 
for the purposes abovementioned ? Can absurdity go 
farther, to say nothing of hardships and deprivations the 
actors are obliged to endure. I shall be glad, Mr Tatler, 
if you agree with me upon this subject; for I think it one 
of great importance, and requires only the advocacy of 
an able pen to ensure its ultimate repeal. 
I am, with respect, 
: Your constant reader, 
Feb, 12, 1832. Ss. 


W. HL 














THEATRICALS. 


Covent GARDEN. 

Looxine in on Thursday night to see how the Hunchback 
was going on, we were gratified to find that no good seats 
were to be had. We did not make enquiries very exten- 
sively, for seeing the slips occupied by eager observers, 
we contented ourselves with such a peep as we could get 
through the glass at the top of the box doors. Of course 
we heard but little, but we saw Miss Kemsie sustaining 
the reputation she has gained by her performance of Judia, 
and Mr Knowxes making the audience forget any. defi- 
ciencies under which he may labour as an actor, by the 
vigour and truth with which he embodied the written 
character of the Hunchback. The applause was, as on 
the first night, warm and frequent ; and as the merits of 
this play are intrinsic, and of a nature to be more admired 
as they are known and studied, we anticipate that it will 
do much towards repairing the previous losses of the 
season, 

After the play, the Marriage of Figure was performed, 
very strongly cast, and consequently yielded abundance of 
delight, 4 
rerF the Susanna, and Miss Taytor the Page. All 


Miss Inveraritry was the Countess, Miss Suir- 
» ‘ 


played well, and the two former warbled sweetly; yet we 
confess we do not like Miss Taytor in parts of this kind. 
She rightly conceives what the part should be, but her 
face and figure do not aid her in the execution. She 
wants in her countenance a mixture of archness and 
simplicity, and then she looks too slim and tall. PEnson’s 
Figaro wants nothing to make his personation perfeet but 
a better singing voice, and Wrencu, who plays the Count 
very spiritedly after a fashion, labours under the disad- 
vantage of having no voice at all. 

These are the defects of the representation, notwith- 
standing which such is the life and humour of the piece, 
that there are few from which an audience derive more 


pleasure, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have admitted occasionally complimentary verses ‘to actors 
and actresses, but we find we must do this batsarely in future, 
as such effusions are accuinulating upon us, and have a great 
tendency to common-place. 

We were requested to say ‘ Yes,’ or ‘ No,’ toa proposal made 
to us some days back. We say ‘ Yes,’ and shajl prefer 
dividing the price if eenvenient. 

Several communications intended for insertion are only post- 
poned ; among them are those of our esteemed Correspondents 
M. L. G.—C. H.—and G.C—n. We hope to find room for 
E. P.€. and Critus. 

The [Index to the Volume ending 30th March, has only been 
delayed by unavoidable causes ; it will be got ready as soon 
as possible,—-we hope next week, 
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: Wheatrical Register. 


Performances Commence —At the Italian Opera, on Saturday, at 
&: the doors are opened one hour before.—Drury Lane—Covent 
Garden-——Olympic—-City —7.—Queen’s— Adelphi— New Strand—{ be- 
fore 7.—Surrey—Sadler’s W ells—4 past 6.—Coburg—3 past 6. ——~The 
doors are opened half an hour bejore the time of commencing. 


Saturday, April 14. 
ITALIAN OPERA. 


Rossiy1’s Opera Seria, entitled 
ELISABETTA REGINA A D°INGHILTERRA. 
Elisabetta, Signora Tesi. Matilda, Madame Puzzi. 
Enrico, Madame Castelli. 

Leicester, Signor Winter. Norfolk, Signor Curioni. 


After which, M. Averrr’s New Ballet, entitled 
L’ANNEAU MAGIQUE. 
In the First Act of which, Sig. Samengo 2nd Mad, Brugnoli 
will introduce A Grand Pas de Deux, 











FRENCH PLAYS. 


Oa commencera & Sept Heures et demie par 
LE MALADE PAR CIRCONSTANCE. 
Madame Démar, Mile Mayer. Nataille, Mile Olivier. 
Firmin Lefévre, M. Arnal. 
Suivi de 
MADAME GIBOU ET MADAME POCHET. 
Madame Gibou, M, Arnal. Madame Pochet, M. Laporte. 
On Finis par 
HEUR ET MALHEUR. 
Amelie, Mlle Martin. Montivon, M. Arnal. 


DRURY LANE. 


For the Benefit of Mr Wallack. 
The 4th Act of Co-man’s Comedy of 
THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 
Mrs Heidelberg, Mrs C. Jones. Miss Sterling, Mrs Orger. 
Fanny, Miss Phillips. Lord Ogleby, Mr Farren. 
Sir John Melville, Mr H. Wallack. Lovell, Mr Cooper. 
Sterling, Mr Andrews. Canton, Mr B. Hill. 


Afier which, the Ist Act.of Mr D. Jerrotp’s Drama, entitled 
THE RENT DAY. 
Rachel Heywood, Miss Phillips. Polly Briggs, Mrs Humby. 
Grantley, Mr Brindal.. Old Crumbs, Mr Younge. 
Martin Heywood, Mr Wallack. Toby Heywood. Mr Cooper, 
Bullfrog, Mr Harley. Silver Jack, Mr H. Wallack. 


To which will be added. the 4th Act of SHentpan’s Comedy of 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Lidy Teasle, Miss Phillips. Sir Peter Teazle, Mr Farren. 
Sie Oliver Surface, Mr Andrews. Moses, Mr B. Hill. 
Joseph Surface, Mr Cooper. Charles Surface, Mr Wallack. 


_ To conelude with the 5th Act of Suanspzane’s Tragedy of 
RICHARD II. 
Duke of Glo’ster, Mr Wallack. Karl of Richmond, Mr Cooper. 


In the course of the Evening will be introduced, 


A MUSICAL INTERMEZZO, 


The whole to conclude with J. P. Kemece’s Melo-Drama of 
LODOISKA. 
Princess Lodoiska, Miss Pearson. 
Prince Lupauski, Mr Yoange. Baron Lovinski, Mr H. Wallack 
Count Floreski, Mr Templeton. Varbel, Mr Harley. 
Kera Khan, Mr Wallack. 
Ithorak, Khor, Japhis, Mess Bedford, Yarnold, aud Robinson. 











COVENT GARDEN. 


For the Benefit of Mr C. Kemble. 
Suakspeare'’s Tragedy of 
MACBETH. 

Lady Macbeth, Miss F. Kemble. 

Dunean, Mr Egerton. Malcolin, Mr J. Mason. 
Macbeth, MrC. Kemble. Macduff, Mr Warde. 
Banqno, MrG. Bennett. —_ Lenox, Mr Baker. 
Rosse, Mr Diddear. Hecat, Mr Morley. 

Witches, Messrs Bartley, Meadows, and Keeley, 


To which will be added, Garrrcx’s Romance of 
CYMON 
Silvia, Miss Shirreff. Urganda, Miss Inverarify . 
Fatima, Mrs Gibbs. Daphne, Miss Horton, 
Dorcas, Mrs Keeley. 
Cymon, Miss Taylor. Merlin, MrEgerton, 
Dorus, Mr Bartley. Linco, Mr G, Penson. 











ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Burletta, called 
WOMAN'S REVENGE? 
Miss Flashington, Mrs Glover. Fag, Mr J. Vining. 
After which, Mr H. Bayny’s New Burletta, called 
MY ELEVENTH DAY. 
Mrs Long Singleton. Madame Vestris 
Mr Long Singleton, Mr Liston. 
After which, the Farewell Address will be spoken by Madame 
Vestris. 
To which will be added, Mr C. Dance’s Burletta of 
HE’S NOT A-MISS! 
Mis Prettyman, Mrs Glover. 
Price Prettyman, Mr Lision. 
To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messrs Prancu 
and C, Dance, of 
OLYMPIC DEVILS. 


Orpheus, Madame Vestris, | Eurydice, Miss Forde, 








SURREY. 


A Borletta, founded on + 
CATHERINE AND PETRUCHIO. 
Catherine, Mrs W. West. Petruchio, Mr Osbaldiston. 
After which, the Petite Drama, entitled 

NO! NO! NO! 

Maria, Miss Somerville, Commodore Hurricane, Mr Williams. 
In the course of the Evening, a Variety of Entertaiaments. 
To conclude with 
THE CASTLE SPECTRE. 

Angela, Mrs W. West. Earl Osmond, Mr Elton. 








NEW STRAND THEATRE. 


A Drama, founded upon Cotman’s Play of, 
THE MOUNTAINEERS. 
Floranthe, Miss Cleaver. Agnes, Mrs Waylett. 
Octavian, by a Gentleman, Sadi, Mr-Rayner. 
To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, entitled 
THE FOUR SISTERS. 
Caroline Merton, Diana, Eugenia, and Ellen, Mrs Waylett. 
To conclude with 
HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
Mrs Kitty, Mrs Waylett. | Lovell, Mr Rayner. 
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EXETER HALL EXHIBITION 


IS NOW OPEN, 
With a Collection of splendid Paintings, some of them exceedingly 
curious and verv rare, from the Galleries of the King of Spain, the 
Duke of Orleans, King Charies |, King James LI, the Convent of Santa- 
Clara, &c. 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 6d. 





This Day is Published, price 6d. 
HOUSE OF REFORM THAT JACK 
hep BUILT. 


With Twenty Characteristic Caricatures. 
Published by EFFINGHAM WILSON, 86 Royal Exchange. 





7, Catherine-street, Strand. 
MR SHERIDAN KNOWLES, NEW PLAY. 
THE EARL OF MULGRAVE’S NEW NOVEL. 
MR LISfER’S NEW NOVEL. 
All unpublished. 
With trans ated Extracts from the New Volume of 
Le Liveg pes Cent et UN. 
And Reviews of several other works in THIS DAYS 
ATHENEUM, 
Sixteen large Quario Pages, Price Fi le 
*,* Such is the increasing demand for this paper, that the Pro- 
prietors have been obliged to reprint no less than Fiv£ Numbers since 
Christmas, a circumstance perhaps woprecedented in Periodical Lite- 
rature. New Subscribers may therefore have complete sets from the 
beginning of the Year. 


PURE PALB BRANDY, 


Twenty-three years old, 72s. per dozen. in French bottles, or single 
bottles 6s. each, bottle included, may be had at the Sample Room of the 
NEW GRAY’S INN WINE and SPIRIT ESTABLISHMENT, 23 High 
Holborn, The connoisseur of brandies of the highest class, and those 
icularly who require pure brandy for medical purposes, are respectfully 
nvited to make trial of this article, which (except it be in private stocks) 
may be presumed to be unrivalled in London. Forwarded to any part of 
England on a rémittance, the full amount of which, with every expence 
of carriage, &c., will be returned, should it not prove one of the finest 
articles ever produced in this country. é 
G, HENEKEY, New Gray’s-Inn Establishment, 23 High Holborn, 
corner of Gray’s-inn-gate. 

















GOETHE. 


[Goethe called for writing paper, observed he was glad 
the spring was come, sat down in his arm-chair—and 
died !] 

To the last the master-passion stayed 
To move the master-soul, 

To the last the love of nature’s smile 
O’er his bland bosom stole ; 

But ere his spirit could bequeath 
Its latest glow of thought, 

The viewless messenger of death 
That sparkling spirit caught! 

And Goethe was gone—who gave 
A glory to his kind ! 

Eclipsed by that mysterious cloud 
That spares nor mould nor mind. 

No dull decay the poet proved 
To dim him year by year; 

On like the summer-sun he moved, 
Like that to disappear. 

He reached the sanset of his day, 
Amid a fame all bright, 

Then sunk, and left a grateful world 


A legacy of light. M. L. G. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


ALconoL From Breap.—We have tasted a sample of 
bread, pure in quality, light in texture, and delicious to 
the taste, from which, during the process of baking, a 
considerable quantity of alcohol had been extracted. The 
process, which will be found to interfere with a patent 
taken out by Mr Hicks, is the invention of a native, who 
can produce various testimony that he had procured the 
same results, and by the very same means, long before. 
It is needless to allude to the advantages in point of 
revenue that the company of bakers will derive from the 
above important and ingenious discovery ; or the benefit 
that will ultimately accrue to the public from the depre- 
ciation in the price of the article of bread, which must 
inevitably follow the adventitious profit that will be 
derived by the manufacturers. 

PARLAAMENTARY OpENINGs.—The debate on the second 
reading of the Reform Bill in the Lords would, of course, 
be prolific of the pleasant declarations of their sentiments 
with which M. P.’s sonietimes condescend to favour us. 

The Duke of Wellington confessed he was not one of 
those who considered— 

Lord Eldop said it was not now his place— 

Lord Wharncliffe said that he should not oppose the 
second reading of the Reform Bill, and would take part— 

The Marquts of Londonderry declared he must be mad— 

Lord Plunket owned himself too much interested— 

Lord Ellenborough observed he had always flattered 
himself— 

Sir R. Peel sa'd he had never objected to receive— 

Sir C. Wetherell said he might be thought foolish— 

Farl Winchilsea was not competent—Figaro. 

A New Mope or Writrtnc—The ancients most com- 
monly wrote only on one side of the parchment or paper, 
joining the sheets together till their work was entirely 
written. ‘The manuseript was then rolled on a cylinder, 
and called volimen. More than one book was seldom 
included in a volume. Thus the fifteen books of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, were in fifteen volumes. The volume 
being formed, a ball of wood, bone, ivory, &c., was fas- 
tened to iton the outside, for ornament and security. 
This was the most ancient mode of binding books, if so it 
may be called; and it was followed long after the time o 
Augustus. The square form, it is said, was first given to 
books by one of the kings of Pergamus ; and it is certain 
that Julius Cesar introduced the custom of dividing his 
letters to the senate, and folding them like our books. 
Previously to his time, when the consuls wrote to the 
senate, their letters were rolled up in a volume. When 
books were exposed to sale, they were covered with skins, 
which were rendered smooth by pumice-stone. .There 
was one particular street in Rome, or rather a part of 
One street, in which the booksellers chiefly lived. In the 
middle ages books were usually bound by monks. There 
were also trading binders, called ligatores, and persons 
whose sole business it was to sell covers. White sheep- 
skin, pasted on a wooden board, sometimes overlapping 
the leaves, and fastened witha metal cross, was the mcst 
common kind of binding. It was deemed the duty of the 
sacrists in particular to bind and clasp the books. There 
is a curious charter of Charlemagne’s, in 709, to the 
abbots and monks of Sithin, by which he grants them an 
unlimited right of hunting, on condition that the skins of 
the deer they killed should be used in making them gloves 
and girdles, and covers for their books.—Life of W. Cuxton. 








); sold-by Onwu yn, 4 Catherine street, Strand; at Esses’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHarrst; Pall 
Homas, News-vender, Birchin lane; CLAaRrKke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill; Strance, Paternoster row; 


WatTLInG, 409 Strand; BuckNaALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; Tunnour, Theatrical Agent, 10 Bruad court, Long Acre; TOMLINSON, 
Library, Great Newpurt street; Harris, Bow street; T.'11ea2NAy, 74 Prary lave, Corner of Russell court; D. Hitton, 8 Penton street, 
Pentenville ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen.—PRICE ONE PENNY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ojice, 26 Brydges street. 


[C. and W, RerngLu, Printers, 45 Broad st Golden sq. 





